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The beautiful tree-shaded walk, dappled with sunshine, which leads from, Park 
and Kemper halls to St. John’s chapel at DeKoven foundation is shown above. To 
the left is the chapel and the tomb of Dr. James DeKoven, and in the background is 


the building where 60 little girls from Chicago ate their meals this summer. 
(Bowman Photo.) 


(See pages 8 and 9) 
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a statement of general principles, without attempting to 
prescribe remedies. These statements, however, have their 
value as affording opportunity for thoughtful and prayerful 
consideration, especially when they declare that the basic need, 
not only of farmers and industrialists, but of all economic 
groups, including employers and consumers “is to develop a 
broad understanding, a sympathetic attitude, a mutual loyalty 
and a spirit of confidence and goodwill. The soundness of 
these fundamental principles of Christian brotherhood affords 
the only sure basis for democracy and offers the only hope of 
the economic adjustments necessary to a practical and material 
solution of the problems which now confront us.” 

The message as a whole is not a notable or startling one, 
but it is a thoughtful and timely consideration of basic prin- 
ciples that should be kept before the Church public. It is 
commended by our own Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations, and we hope it will be widely read in our churches. 


Religion in Russia 


ELIGION is not dying out in Soviet Russia fast enough 
to suit the Communists, according to a recent statement 
in Pravda, government controlled newspaper. Although ‘“‘tens 
ofsmillions have got rid of their superstitions,’ according to 
the editorial, “even in cities and among workers there still 
exist people who have not broken with religion.’ This is an 
interesting admission, after more than 20 years of persecution 
of the Christian Church. For it must not be forgotten, when 
the spotlight is turned on the troubles of the Church in other 
countries, that Russta has the longest and bloodiest record of 
persecution of any country in modern times. 

Sooner or later the time will come for Christianity to 
reénter Russia in triumph. Over in Paris a reformed and 
re-invigorated Russian Orthodox Church is keeping alight 
the torch of scholarship against that day, through the main- 
tenance of the seminary of St. Sergius. Our own Church, 
through the gifts of thousands of loyal Churchmen, has had 
and continues to have a part in this hopeful work. It may be 
many years, perhaps even centuries, before the glad tidings 
of Christ can again be carried openly into what was once 
Holy Russia, but some day, when the pagan philosophy of 
Marxism has broken on the rocks of its own materialism, 
Christianity will rise again in that land and the real soul of 
the Russian people will be liberated. Then, and then only, 
will the world know how large a remnant has been faithful 
to Our Lord in spite of every attempt to root religion out of 
an entire people. 


Canon Douglas 


NE of the most distinguished priests of the Church was 
honored recently when the members of the Evergreen 
conference and other friends joined in celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of the ordination of Canon Winfred Douglas. 
A brilliant musician, Canon Douglas has done much to raise 
the level of music in the Church. His annotation of the 
American Missal and the Monastic Diurnal, his editorship of 
the New Hymnal, his own original Masses and choir music, 
his Hale Lectures and other publications, have won him ‘re- 
nown as the foremost exponent of liturgical Church music in 
America. Moreover, he and the late Mrs. Douglas were the 
donors and patrons of the lovely Evergreen conference center, 
which has become such a powerful focal point in the life of 
the Church in Colorado and the West. | 
We add our congratulations to those of his host of other 
friends, and wish Canon Douglas many more years of joy in 


the service of Our Lord and His Church. 
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A Great Christian Leader 


[On August 13th, after an illness of several months, the i 
Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, sometime moderator of the Presbyten 
General Assembly, died. A brief editorial tribute to his mem| 
was published in our columns last week. Bishop Perry of Rh 
Island, former Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, | 
written this fuller memorial of one who was indeed a great lea\ 
in the cause of Christian unity. | | 
HE death of the Rev. Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, for§ 
years president of the Princeton theological semin} 
and one of the most noted clergymen of the Pres 

Church.» ins=theo eee a. 
universal 
Stevenson 
associated 


terian 
USA, causes 
regret. Dr. 
was closely 
with representatives of 
our Church and of other 
Christian bodies in the 
movements preparing the 
way for Christian unity. 

After serving as dele- 
gate to the Conference 
on Life and Work in 
1925 at Stockholm, Dr. 


Stevenson was appoint- 


ed with Dr. Arthur 
Judson Brown to repre- 
sent the Presbyterian 


Church at the first 
World Conference on 
Faith and Order meet- 
ing at Lausanne in 
1927. His part in the 
work and the discussions of that significant Conference _ 
naturally to his appointment as chairman of the Americ 
section of the Continuation Committee. In successive ye 
he has presided with a discerning and sympathetic spirit 
our councils, promoting in many parts of our country 
interest in the cause of reunion and preparing for the Wo. 
Conferences in 1937 at Oxford and Edinburgh. Of the lat 
Conference, on Faith and Order, he was appointed one 
the vice-chairmen, and was assigned to the important task 
guiding the members of this conference in the preliminz 
steps which led to the meeting at Utrecht in 1938 for 
organization of the World Council of Churches. 


DR. STEVENSON 


D*: STEVENSON, as chairman of the department, in 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, on Coi 
eration and Union, received with the secretary of the Assemb 
Dr. Mudge, the resolution of the General Convention of ¢ 
Church from the then Presiding Bishop, declaring the y 
to unjon between the two Churches and inviting the Pres 
terian Church to conference with representatives of the E 
copal Church. He has taken, we are told, a wise and effect! 
part in the conversations that have followed. a 

As one who-until that time had enjoyed his companio: 
and inspiring leadership, I am writing this brief record 
his service and asking that my fellow Churchmen join 
the members of his Church in prayers of thanksgivi 
“the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of couns¢ 
which he manifested so abundantly. . 


JAMEs Der Wotr Prrry, 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 
Providence, R. I. cok = te pets 4 
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The New Place of the Church 


in Protestant Thought 
By the Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, D.D. 


General Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


thoughtful American Protestants today than the rising 
sense of the central importance of the Church. The 
wpreters of the so-called “‘social gospel,” in spite of their 
at and needed contribution, had relatively little place for 
-Church. Indeed, the Church often seemed to them more of 
woblem than a resource. They were intensely concerned 
1 the social significance of Christianity but did not discover 
fh social significance in the Church. They were eager 
‘ebuild society but saw in the Church only a means—some- 
es a dubious means—to that end; they did not see the 
urch as itself a distinctive society. Today the Church is 
ihe center of the picture. 
[The present rediscovery of the Church ought not to be 
‘preted as an alien element imported into Protestantism 
m the outside. It is rather the recapture of something 
ch was vital in the experience of the reformers—especially 
ther and Calvin. Their greatest emphasis, it is true, was 
‘on the Church; but at that time such an emphasis was 
:so sorely needed as today. It was not needed because it 
generally accepted. What the reformers were doing was 
insist (along with their recognition of the importance of 
~Church) that the Church has no right to erect any barrier 
veen the individual soul and God, or to put shackles on a 
nan soul set on fire by the Holy Spirit. 
!The conviction of the early reformers, however, as to the 
essity of the Church was subsequently obscured. Luther 
even declared, “I believe that there is on earth, through 


py erst is more characteristic of the outlook of 


»whole wide world, no more than one holy, general Chris~ 


Church. .. . I believe that no one can be saved who is 
found in this congregation.” But under the pressure of 
‘onalistic trends, the idea of churches came too largely to 


> the place of the Church, and the idea of Christian indi-. 


uals to take the place of churches, so that John Bunyan’s 
nristian” was a solitary soul seeking his salvation apart 
m any Christian” fellowship. 

The revival of “Churchmanship” within the Protestant 
le is to be hailed by all those who are concerned for Church 
ty. For there can be no doubt that it is in the doctrine of 
Church that the greatest difference between the average 
stestant and the Catholic is to be found. We cannot hope to 
ain to the unity of the Church without answering the ques- 
a, What is the Church? Coéperation there can and should 
even if this question is unanswered. A Church can co- 
ate, in the interest of efficiency, with any other worthy 
anization, but can unite only with something which is ot 
ame nature as itself. 

is therefore of high moment that in Protestantism today 
- is a greatly enhanced appreciation of the Church and a 
faction with the “low” view that many Protestants 
eld. The new Protestant outlook, more specifically, is 
‘ion against two inadequate conceptions of the Church. 
irst inadequacy, against which there is now something 


ly the sum of its individual members—a voluntary asso- 
n like the Masonic order or a university—an institution 


revolt, has been that which thought of the Church as 


to which a man might relate himself as an expression of reli- 
gious interests which he happened to share with others. This 
point of view assumed that the individual members give mean- 
ing to the Church, whereas the much more important truth is 
that the Church gives meaning to its members. It is an historic 
movement which has existed long before us, which gathers us 
up into its fellowship and introduces us to the richness of a 
life that we have not created and never could create. 

This is the point of view which the early Christians appar- 
ently took for granted. They knew nothing of a purely indi- 
vidualistic Christianity. Their emphasis was not only on the 
divine source but also on the corporate nature of the Christian 
faith and they could not conceive of their faith apart from the 
life of the Church. They apparently knew, too, on the 
practical side, how essential the Church as an institution is 
for the preservation and transmission of the faith. We need 
to learn afresh from them that without the Church the Gospel 
would always be in danger of being diluted into a vague 
idealism, with no permanent character lasting from generation 
to generation. Without the corporate life of the Church, Chris- 
tianity would be likely to “trickle out into a thin stream 
and become lost in the sands of secular society.” 


SECOND inadequate conception of the Church, espe- 

cially characteristic of the last 30 years or so, has been 
that it is just an expression of the cultural processes of the 
community—the highest expression, perhaps, but still only a 
part of the general social pattern. But we are now discovering 
that unless in some vital sense the Church transcends our social 
patterns, it has no basis of its own on which to judge those 
patterns. In a nationalistic culture, the Church that is merely 
a part of the cultural process becomes nationalistic; in a 
racialistic culture, it reflects the same racial antipathies as pre- 
vail in society at large; in a class society, it becomes a class 
Church. We now begin to see that unless the Church is some- 
thing different from the community it has no unique significance 
for the community. 

So there are Protestants today in increasing numbers who 
are even prepared to say that “outside the Church there is no 
salvation.” By this they mean (as the Christian Century said 
recently) that it is the Church which carries on the communal 
faith and the communal life apart from which no one can 
appropriate the full meaning of Christianity. For it is by shar- 
ing in this communal faith and communal life that the indi- 
vidual is brought into relation with the historic revelation in 
Christ. The Church, we must remember, existed before the 
New Testament and the Creeds; it was the Church which pro- 
duced them, not the New Testament and the Creeds which 
produced the Church. 

Protestants are now thinking of the Church as something 
which springs less from the nature and purpose of man than 
from the nature and purpose of God. It is seen as not merely 
a part of the human structure which we build but as integral 
in the divine structure of reality. It owes its existence not so 
much to our aspirations as to God’s initiative. It rests upon the 
faith that men have not been left to grope blindly for some 


a 
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clue to life’s meaning but that a Word of God has been 
spoken in Christ which gives guidance and redemption, and 
that the Church is an organic part of that Word of God. The 
Church, as thus conceived, is not merely something founded 
by Christ, it is a part of the fact of Christ. Even if it could 
be proved that our Lord never deliberately founded a Church, 
this would not greatly affect our thinking about it, for we 
would still see it as a part of the Incarnation, “the Body of 
Christ,” carrying on from generation to generation the revela- 
tion that came from God in history. 

Instead of describing the Church in terms of our community 
patterns we are therefore conceiving it as the true basis and 
the norm of all forms of community. This conception has 
special power to grip the contemporary imagination because 
of the widespread craving for community which now prevails. 
The eager quest for something to provide a satisfying fellow- 
ship is the positive aspect of the collectivist movements that 
are sweeping across the world. Whatever else one thinks about 
Communism, Fascism, or Nazism, he has to admit that there 
is a good impulse behind them. They represent a protest 
against the anarchic individualism of modern life and claim 
to offer men truer community than they have previously known. 


OW the Church, in its essential genius, stands for com- 

munity both more deeply and more inclusively than any 
other institution can. More deeply, because it asserts that 
mankind has the source of its life in a personal reality that 
is more ultimate than any earthly divisions. More inclusively, 
because the Church, grounded in faith in God as “maker of 
heaven and earth,” stands for community that is as wide as 
creation itself. Every other great collectivity is a limited com- 
munity, resting on one’s relationship to a family, a nation, a 
race, a class. THe Church alone, by reason of the first article of 
the Creed, means universal community, rooted in the fact of a 
common origin in God. 

So the Church, in its intrinsic quality, is potentially the 
most uniting force in the world. The early Christians dis- 
covered this in an era when the Roman empire was going tu 
pieces. In the second century the Epistle to Diognetus referred 
to Christians as being “‘scattered in different cities” and then 
boldly declared that they “hold the world together.” ‘This 
illustrious position,” the writer adds, ‘was assigned to them of 
- God, which it were unlawful for them ever to forsake.”” We 
live in another era of disintegration. Again it is the Church, 
which, if Christians lay hold of its full meaning, should “hold 
the world together.” And today, thanks to the foreign mission- 
ary movement, the Church is so planted in the soil of all the 
important countries of the globe that it seems less quixotic 
to think of it as achieving “the illustrious position” of being 
the bond of unity around the world. 

This understanding of the Church should lead us to a 
fuller appreciation of the classic “notes” of the Church as 
peta in the. 
time: s not much sta in he tates of the 


in all the centuries since the days of the / 


great affirmations of the Creeds, There was a. 
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fellowship of men and women who have found in Christ 
true meaning of life. And this is not merely a vague one 
of common concern for spiritual values; there is, more t} 
we sometimes realize, a common faith. The sundered denc 
nations really share a common world-view which stands 
fairly clearly in contrast with the secular world-views of C 
munism, Fascism, or scientific naturalism. Beyond that, 
separated Churches really have a unity of central theolog 
convictions. 

The things which keep us apart are not the basic { 
damentals of faith which make Christianity what it is. — 
do agree, to an impressive extent, in believing in the 
decisive things—in God, in His redeeming love in Ji 
Christ, in the present activity of the Holy Spirit in the Cr 
tian community. The differences are serious and not to 
ignored, but they do not make up the foreground of 
picture. In the center of its faith the Church of Christ is 


HE Church of Christ is Holy. Obviously not mo 

perfect as it exists today—far, far from it—but “holy’ 
the sense of having been brought into being by the call 
God for a divine purpose; “holy” in the sense of being a ¢ 
tinuation of the Incarnation of God in Christ. It is co 
tuted not merely by the decisions of men but by the act of ¢ 
through Christ, and the quality which its life should exp: 
is fixed not by our preferences but by the character of its 


HE Church of Christ is Catholic. The word has 
such narrow and specialized connotations in some q 
ters that most Protestants have almost ceased to use it. I 
in its original and literal sense, it affirms something w 
we all must hold—the organic wholeness of the historic Ck 
tian faith and the universality of the Christian fellows 
Archbishop Sdderblom of Sweden used to remind us tha 
addition to the three well-recognized types of Cathc 
(Roman, Greek, and Anglican) there is a fourth, “Evan 
ical Catholics,’ more commonly called Protestants. The ph 
“Evangelical Catholic’ is a- felicitous one. While r 
what the reformers affirmed in their emphasis on the Ev. 
it asserts also that we treasure the whole inheritance of 
and His Church. 
The word “ecumenical” which has recently co me 
popular use is another way of saying essentially wha 
adjective Catholic says, but there are many Protes oe 
myself who are no longer willing to leave the word C 
to be monopolized by others. — a 


HE Church is Apostolic. It is a fellowship which » 
us in an unbroken succession with the people 


Church is not something which our own age 
produce; it is continuous with the origina 
discelee that came into existence thr 
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ilar movements as a substitute for the Christian revelation 
he nature of reality and of man. 


-T THIS point many readers will doubtless say, ‘All this 
\ is a beautiful picture of the Church as an ideal, but what 
mection is there between it and the empirical Churches 
‘ch we actually see? Is not the ‘real’ Church made up of 
same people who make up the community-at-large, and 
s it not accordingly reflect all the prejudices, the narrow- 
3, and the sub-Christian outlook of secular society ?” 

To that criticism the reply must be made that the Church 
sever merely the sum of the practices and attitudes of those 
> happen to constitute its present membership. It has a given 
Jity derived from its origin in Christ. That givenness, 
inging from the Word of God spoken through Christ, 
vides an unchanging standard by which the Churches of 
"yearing are always being tested and remade. It sets up a 
sion between the Churches as we find them and_ the 
urch of the Christian revelation. And it is the existence 
that conscious tension between the will of God for the 
urch and what we have made of it that is the perpetual 
ree of its renewal. 

Perhaps it is along the line of the increasing appreciation 
the catholicity of the Church, as indicated above, that the 
st fruitful approach to unity is to be found. To the Catholic 
‘the Anglican or the Orthodox type the conception which I 
we described as my own will fall short of what he feels is the 
| truth, but if Protestant and Catholic can both assert that 
iy really believe in “one holy Catholic Apostolic Church” 


*y are surely on the way to a growing rapprochement. 
—_——_—_——_e—_—_——_—_ 


Christians and World Affairs 


HE PAST year has brought grave developments in world 
affairs, and no one is so blindly optimistic as to think the 
ager past. Most of us now feel, I think, that the real situation 
becoming clear, and that while no nation nor race can claim to 
we been without fault, the dominant question now is: Shall our 
bblems be met by men who believe in a reign of law in a 
Hilized world that finds strength in confidence in a pledged word, 
umane consideration for the weak and the helpless, in the right 
every man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness regard- 
ss of race, class, or color? 

Or shall we go back to the rule of force, with man becoming 
wegimented machine in an armed camp? It seems inconceivable 
iat there should be any uncertainty as to the Christian’s answer, 
hd it is our hope and prayer that the leaders of mankind will see 
2 wisdom as well as the right in applying the rules of an ordered 
rilization in the settlement of international disputes. 

Christians we may have differences of opinion as to. the 
vst means of preserving values, but there is no room for differ- 
sce of opinion among us as to the supremacy now and always of 
nristian principles. 

We must take issue with the claim that happenings beyond our 
itders do not concern us. Many, probably most of our country- 
en, believe that no matter how much we might desire it, no 
idied indifference can prevent our being seriously affected by 
ditions abroad. 
But in any event there can be for us no line of class, nation, 
e, or creed, beyond which our sympathy and willingness to help 
ot go. Who seriously believes that the Master's test of the 
10 road has no application for American Christians to the 
ferings of the homeless and the terror of little children in the 
forn areas of Europe and Asia? Of course our first respon- 
ity is to put our own house in order, to deal with unemploy- 
ent and human need at home. But surely American courage and 


re to a few thousand homeless children. _ 
—Bishop Sterrett. 
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EVISION of a hymnal is a much more complicated and 
difficult task than many people realize. Many have ex- 
pressed the opinion that such an assignment means 

merely the removing of a few unpopular hymns and the sub- 
stitution of some better ones. Others have felt that it consists 
simply in changing some poor tunes and adding some that 
will prove more popular. Others, by implication, have indicated 
that they suppose any tune which was written for a particular 
meter may well be used with any hymn written in that meter. 
Unfortunately the whole matter is not a simple task. 

Strictly speaking a hymn has nothing to do with music. It 
is a literary composition. It may be, as many ancient hymns 
were, non-metrical. Our modern hymnody, however, has both 
meter and rhyme. Furthermore, the hymn of today must do 
more than fulfil St. Augustine’s definition of a hymn, namely 
that it is a “song with praise to God,” for that definition is not 
broad enough to include much of what we put in our hymnals 
of today. 

The first consideration, therefore, in the revision or com- 
pilation of a hymnal is the consideration of the texts, or the 
hymns themselves. They must be studied from the standpoint 
of literary excellence. There must be no triviality in the thought 
contained in the text nor in its construction. Then the texts 
must be studied for their theological implications. Perhaps 
this is needless, as so few people seem to use the hymnal any 
longer as a book of religious poetry. Yet if we are to sing 
in a worship service we must surely sing those things which 
the Church believes to be true and not something’ that is 
foreign to the teaching of the Church. 

The usefulness of a hymn is another matter that must 
be taken into consideration. In our present hymnal, for ex- 
ample, there is a large number of hymns designed for partic- 
ular saints’ days or holy days throughout the year. These are 
seldom used, as the saints’ days infrequently fall on Sunday, 
and it is seldom that weekday observances of these occasions 
use hymns. The result is that these hymns can be used but 
once every few years; there is little opportunity for the con- 
gregations to participate, and there is even less opportunity 
for them to learn the hymns. When a hymnal is revised, this 
matter should be considered. 

Then another factor that must be given consideration is 
whether the hymn under consideration will lend itself to 
congregational singing. Many fine poems of a religious char- 
acter have been written which could qualify as hymns, but 
which are seldom used because of their form. One of Charles 
Wesley’s greatest hymns, “Come, O Thou Travellor 
Unknown,” is not truly congregational in character, and, 
although it is in our present book, is seldom used. This is 
not a case of poor melody’s preventing its use. While the 
hymn is a great one, it does not lend itself readily to con- 
gregational use. 

Again many of the hymns are in a meter which makes 
it dificult to set them to music. It is wrong to assume that 
any hymn in a particular meter may be set to any tune in 
the same meter. Often such combinations may be disastrous 
through the false accentuation of words. One of the basic 
purposes of a hymnal should be to provide hymns that can 
be sung, and the setting of words to music is a vital factor in 
developing that principle. 
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Racine College Lives Again 


By Leonard McCarthy 


historic Racine college. Through the 

branches of immense trees, some over 
a century old, a fat yellow moon shines 
down on the group seated about the camp- 
fire. Just a city block away Lake Mich- 
igan is dimly visible, with a moon-path 
stretching toward the far away eastern 
shore. The chirping of crickets fills the 
air, and then is lost as 50 voices sing 
goodbye to Racine. 

But instead of college students the sing- 
ers are little girl campers and Sisters of 
the Community of St. Mary, for old 
Racine college is in the past and a new 
institution has risen in its place. Most of 
the girls, age 6 to 16, are from St. Mary’s 
Home for Children, Chicago — children 
salvaged from broken homes in the tene- 
ment districts. But a few are the children 
of parents in substantial homes, sent here 
for summer vacation, In their blue- 
romper uniforms, the members of one 
group can’t be distinguished from those of 
the other. 


[® Saturday night on the campus of 


MANY EXCITING EVENTS 


The children are extremely happy. Their 
young lives have been crowded with so 
many exciting events. For two months 
they’ve been having the happiest and sure- 
ly the healthiest vacation it is humanly 
possible to give them, all through the 
efforts of the Sisters and their friends. 

The Community of St. Mary, the first 
American religious order, now has 100 
members. It was founded in 1865 by Har- 
riet Starr Cannon. From a small begin- 
ning it grew until it was able to organize 
a convent at Peekskill, N. Y.; and from 
there the work spread to St. Katharine’s 
school, Davenport, Ia.; Kemper Hall, 
Kenosha, Wis.; and, 45 years ago, to St. 
Mary’s Home for Children, 2822 West 
Jackson street, Chicago. 

This summer camp of theirs, known for 
almost a century as Racine college, is now 
called the DeKoven Foundation for 
Church Work. It’s a beautiful place. But 
it is more than that. It’s the fruit of a 
great and saintly Churchman’s dream—a 
dream almost crushed, for a time, but 
saved now by the Sisters. 


ONCE A CHURCH UNIVERSITY 


Racine college was founded in 1852 by 
Dr. Park as a Church university. Later 
Dr. James DeKoven, a young priest, be- 
came warden of the college, designed then 
to provide’ an education which should 
“neglect no need of human nature and, 
least of all, the training of the immortal 


SUMMER A RACINE COLLEGE— 


Top to bottom: 1. A close-up of the tomb of 
Dr. James DeKoven, famed warden of old Ra- 
cine college. 2. Two little Chicago girls play 
croquet, and one doesn’t bother to lay aside her 
all-day sucker. 3. On the way to chapel on Sun- 
day morning. 4, Fritzie and Cuddles and three 
Chicago friends, The girl on the right is one of 
the very few from whom Cuddles will permit 
any cuddling. 5. Circus day on the campus. 6. A 
confirmation class. At the rear are, left to right, 
Fr, Gardner A. MacWhorter of St. Mary’s Home 
for Children and the Cathedral Shelter, Chicago, 

-and Fr. Sidney H. Croft, formerly of St. Steph- 
en fe Racine, and now of Gethsemane, Marion, 
nd. 


soul.” Dr. DeKoven put life and mean} 
into Racine college, for he saw in it} 
opportunity to do a great work with | 
youth of the Church. He dreamed of § 
day when the college would send youl 
out in larger and larger numbers to bv 
up the Church. 

That Racine college didn’t always } 
main the great college he wanted it to} 
wasn’t his fault, for during his life it y 
very influential in the building of 
Middle West. When he died it contin: 
for many years as a college, and ti 
became a boys’ school; finally, in 1929, § 
institution was definitely closed. 

The property stood idle for a time. 
was on the verge of being lost to 
Church forever, through mortgage fe 
closures. It was put up for sheriff's s; 
Then Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee s 
gested that the Sisters of St. Mary mi 
use it during the summer. They saw 
opportunity to save the property for 
Church. 

And they made the best of it. They 
only saved the college, they also saved 
DeKoven’s dream of making the insti 
tion a great instrument in building up 
youth of the Church. What matter t 
Dr. DeKoven had boys in mind, wl 
the Sisters work with girls? The end 
the same. 

For over 40 years the Sisters have b 
providing a home for dependent childrer 
Chicago. They have had as high as 1 
Now the average is 45 in winter and 
in summer. The majority are just pl 
Americans, though there are a few Ix 
and Greeks. Usually they come fr 
broken homes. The mother is sometir 
a waitress who has lost track of her h 
band and who can’t support the ch 
Occasionally it’s the father who brings 
child to the Sisters. Whether father : 
mother, and despite the sort of life 
parent has led, he ‘invariably wants 
daughter brought up religiously. 


MADE PURCHASE FIVE YEARS AGO 


Each summer during the hott 
weather the Sisters have managed sor 
how to get these children into the coun 
for a vacation. At different times in 
past they secured two pieces of prope 
for this purpose. The properties were sc 
however, since neither proved very sa 
factory. It was the proceeds of these 
which the Sisters used in 1934 to 
chase Racine college. 

The college grounds lie in the shape 
a rectangle on the shore of Lake Mi 
igan, at the southern extremity of Raci 
Wis. On the east side of the rectan 
facing the lake, is the largest building 
the campus. It’s really two buildings ¢ 
nected by an archway. These, Park =< 
Kemper halls, were the original buildis 
of the college back in Civil war days. F 
were the college classrooms and th 
dents’ dormitories. But now the buili 
serve dependent girls. They have do 
tories there, classrooms, a refector 
store, and workshops for handicraft pr 
ects. There they make little wooden 
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id the costumes they use in their annual 
ecus. The buildings, at least 84 years 
d, have been partly remodeled; and more 
pork will be done on them as soon as the 
tsters secure funds. 

[Dormitories for the little girls are spot- 
ssly clean. There is hardly a bed in the 
Izht large rooms that doesn’t have a doll 
jopped neatly against its white pillow. 
jutside the building the girls, colored a 
sep brown by the Wisconsin sun, speed 
yound like the wind on bicycles. They 
wve a number of these, provided by the 
sters. 


CUDDLES AND FRITZIE 


“The children have two puppies which 
sey brought with them from Chicago. 
yuddles is brown and Fritzie is black and 
white. Cuddles, a rugged individualist, is 
tisnamed; she'll let only one or two of 
ae children near her. But Fritzie fawns 
1 all the girls, pleading with soft eyes to 
> taken into arms. 
(On the expansive lawns the girls play 
coquet. One of the croquet sets they got 
luite by accident. A little girl wrote: 
‘Mamma, please send me what all the 
rls do,” and mamma was quite puzzled. 
o she sent a croquet set, feeling that that 
“as probably what the girls did. But it 
ummed out that the girls roller skated. So 
ll the children make use of the mallets 
ind balls. 

On the west side of the campus are the 
sate house, the gymnasium, and Taylor 
yall. The gymnasium was burned in 1887 
ind then restored. Into this relatively 
new” building every little girl at camp 
suns daily to take her plunge, for swim- 
ning and attendance at Mass on Sunday 
sre the only two compulsory activities in 
ihe whole summer vacation. After the 
irst few days even the youngest children 
‘dive” into the water from the edge of 
he pool. Little six-year-olds sit on the 
-dge, pull up their feet, lower their heads, 
soint their arms, and go ker-plunk. 


4 LIFEGUARD GIVES SERVICES 


camp councilor and instructor in swim- 
Fs 


ming. In the water nearby is a lifeguard, 
4-year-old boy who is giving his services 


90, most of them high school or Kemper 
ll girls, give their services free. 

Taylor hall is the building most fre- 
tly used by guests to DeKoven foun- 
on. It is here that persons in retreat 
The building has a completely new 
el of St. Mary, and many of the 
s have been entirely remodeled. It 
probably the cleanest and shiniest 
st rooms in the state of Wisconsin. 
, too, is where the Sisters who live at 
Foundation are housed. 

John’s chapel stands between Park 
<emper halls and the row of build- 
hich includes Taylor hall. Into it on 
mornings march all the girl camp- 
at DeKoven Foundation, their little 
( ips partly askew. They kneel with 


They are, of course, under the eye of a~ 


- his room and board. The councilors, — 


ands, pray, and make their Com- j 


munions in almost adult dignity; and then 
march back to the campus, two by two, 
for breakfast and play. 

The chapel is completely surrounded by 
great shade trees—oak, elm, and maple. 
One of them, cut down recently, was over 
a century old. Dr. Park’s tomb is at the 
east end of the chapel and Dr. DeKoven’s 
at the south end. The chapel is built in 
the old college style. It has 20 beautiful 
Belgian stained glass windows. These have 
fallen into disrepair and must be rehinged, 
releaded, and rescreened, both for the sake 
of preserving their beauty and for the sake 
of ventilation in the chapel. 

The Sisters first brought their girl 
campers here in 1935. They saw at once 
that the place is much too large and too 
expensive to be used only for from 40 to 
60 girls during July and August; so they 
began to encourage the use of the Foun- 
dation facilities for retreats and all kinds 
of Church conferences. 


SUCCESS AT DE KOVEN 


They were really surprised with the 
success they had. Whoever came once was 
sure to want to return and bring friends. 
This year the Milwaukee diocesan council 
was held at the Foundation, and there 
have been ever since 1935 an increasing 
number of retreats. 

The immediate aim of the Sisters is to 
complete the remodeling of Taylor hall. 
The north wing has been finished, but with 
the exception of the chapel the rest of the 
building has hardly been touched. The 
Sisters want particularly to provide for an 
elevator in the building. The conference 
rooms are on the fourth floor, and they've 
learned that people just “won’t” walk four 
flights-up. If the Sisters could put in the 
shaft now, they feel, they could then pro- 
ceed with other remodeling, working 
around the place where the elevator is 
to be. 

And there are many other things. They 
have already done a lot of work here, but 
they still have a lot ahead of them. 

And they still have the children—and 


it’s still Saturday night on the campus. In 


a day or two the brown faces of the little 
campers will lengthen sadly, for during 
the day a bus will come rumbling through 
the Foundation driveway. That means re- 


turn to Chicago and a winter of school. ~ 


The girls will clamber inside with their 
belongings in little boxes. And long before 
they reach Chicago they’ll be laughing and 
shouting again, remembering that_next 
year they'll be back here again for two 
happy months in the Wisconsin sun. 


= 
NOW THE DEKOVEN FOUNDATION 
Top to bottom: 1. The beautiful altar in old. 
St. John’s chapel. 2. Four of the little Chicago" 
campers on bicycles provided by the Sisters. One 
of the bikes was donated by a recent Kemper 
Hall graduate. 3. Heels over head in love with 
summer vacation at Racine. 4. The saddest day 
in the year. Vacation over, it’s back to Chicago 
and school now. 5. Three of the A aay with one 
of the camp councilors, just after Mass on Sunday 
morning. 6. On the way to chapel on a weekday 
morning. The girls wear the blue-romper uni- 
form of St. Mary’s summer camp, and some of 
them have trouble keeping their chapel caps from 
going askew. — ; f 
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BOOKS 


Dr. Macintosh on the Social Gospel 


SoctaL Rexicion. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. Scribner’s. Pp. 
xv-336. $3.00. 


ROFESSOR MACINTOSH, the distinguished Yale 
P rscciogin and philosopher, gives us in this volume the first 

in a new series of books which he is writing on the subject 
Religion Today and Tomorrow. Later volumes are to discuss 
personal religion and theology. In this book, we have a rather 
complete presentation of Dr. Macintosh’s views on the back- 
ground for the Christian “social gospel,” with a long section 
which does nothing more than show us (as he himself admits) 
the ways in which his personal prejudices lead him to envisage 
the contemporary political, economic, and social situation. 

Concerning this latter section, one can do little more than 
say that Dr. Macintosh is evidently a liberal, but not by any 
means a “tired liberal.” He believes firmly that the application 
of liberal principles, chiefly as embodied in a somewhat expanded 
New Deal, will do much to bring about the state of things that 
approximates, so far as may be, to an earthly kingdom of God. 
Of course he is not sanguine enough to expect the full realiza- 
tion of that kingdom here and now, but he will have none of the 
transcendentalism and pessimism (which he feels run together) 
that mark so much of our contemporary thinking. He stops short 
of full socialism, but has equally little use for Fascism or con- 
servative ideals of the English Tory pattern. 

The thesis of the first section of the book is that “the true 
well-being of humanity” is “the will of God for man,” an un- 
exceptionable thesis certainly. But it is developed along lines that 
savor of Harnack and the liberal Protestantism of the last 
century and the first decade of this century. We hear much 
about the teacher of Nazareth, the Master, the Galilean prophet, 
and the rest—and very little about the social implications of the 
incarnation of God and man, the imperative of God-made man, 
and the sanctifying theory of all humanity, or the other more 
theological statements which seem to us anyway to be rather 
more helpful in pointing the way to a social gospel which is not 
merely an attempt to reproduce what is called (with an uncer- 
tain connotation always) the spirit of Jesus, in our present con- 
ditions of course. As a matter of fact, Dr. Macintosh appears to 
be, almost without alteration, an old-fashioned “social gospel 
liberal.” 

Now we happen to think that this position has been made 
impossible by Biblical criticism, so far as Christian origins are 
concerned (and we think that Dr. Macintosh’s Biblical criticism 
is often singularly inept and sometimes quite out-dated)—if it is 
not presumptuous to say this—and we also happen to think that 
there must be a much more deeply rooted foundation for the 
radical “social gospel’”’ which Christianity does actually announce. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, and many others have done 
their real work here—and it is to be regretted that the Yale 
writer has not taken their work as seriously as it ought to be 
taken. 

Perhaps the two later books will give us more of the Dr. 
Macintosh who has made such notable contributions to theology 
during these past years. But this book seems hardly the work of a 
thorough and penetrating critic of our times and our conditions, 


W. NorMan Pirtrencer. 


A New Study of the Book of Job 
Ny 


Tue Book or tHE Ways or Gop. By Emil G. Kraeling. Scrib- 


ners. Pp. xiii-270. With eight illustrations from William 


Blake. $3.75. 
a eee Book of the Ways of God is the Book of Job. Dr. 


Kraeling recognizes that it is the result of a long and com- 
plicated development. He provides an excellent analysis of it, 
summarizing with admirable lucidity the argument of each of the 
poems. Having reached the conclusion that very little after 
chapter 19 belongs to the original dialogue, he advances the 
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suggestion that the purpose of the author of the book in 3 
primary form was “merely to entertain his readers,” thou; 
“minor didactic motives may have existed in the background 

his mind.” This seems scarcely adequate, and one cannot but fe 
that Dr. Kraeling has given insufficient consideration to t 
intellectual and spiritual strivings of the age in which the auth 
lived, and in which he shared. This, however, is a minor poir 
since Dr. Kraeling rightly insists that it is the present Book | 
Job, “the classic treatment of the theodicy problem, in poet 
form,” which is important. His treatise should help many to 
clearer understanding the often difficult argument of the Boi 
of Job, and to a deeper appreciation of its beauty. 


CuTHBERT A. SIMPSON. 


A Dictionary of American Place Names 


AMERICAN PiAace Names. By Alfred H. Holt. New Yor! 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.75. : 


MERICANS have a penchant for names, place names, nic 
names, and the like. To them this volume will come as 
joy. The author who has traveled in every state in the Unio 
collecting odd place names, has written to hundreds of librariai 
and teachers all over the country to verify his findings, and 
give him the exact information which makes the book so usefv 
A glance at these names will prove again how far flung tl 
United States is, and how many various groups have combine 
to make it one country. His data are dependable and humorou 
which is an unusual combination. 
CLINTON RocEers WoopRuFF. 


PRAY WITH THE CHURCH 


By Frs. Hebert and Allenby, SSM 


The Divine Compassion 


13TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY SEPTEMBER 3 


HE old interpretation of the parable in today’s Gospi 
is that the Good Samaritan is our Lord, who came 1 
help and to save lost and sinful humanity, when the Jewis 
priest and Levite had passed by on the other side. The wounde 
man in the parable is therefore yourself, “Which now of thes 
three, thinkest thou, was neighbour to him that fell among t 
thieves?” Who was it who had mercy on you, and loosed yo 
from your sins and raised you up to life? If you can answe 
that question, then you may “go and do likewise,” and exe 
cise a ministry of compassion toward others. You will beha 
to them rightly when you know who it is who has had mer 
on them and on yourself, \ 
Of this same divine mercy St. Paul speaks in the Episzl 
He says, God made promises of old to Abraham, which at 
fulfilled in Christ. The Jewish Law came 400 years afte 
Abraham; and a long period of training under the Law w 
necessary for the people, till Christ should come. But now 
has come, and “the Scripture hath concluded all under si 
(we all alike are sinners, needing God’s mercy), “that 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them. 
believe.” ‘t 
And the Collect says the same thing: it is by God’s 
only that His people can serve Him (and serve othe: 
aright. We pray then for grace to serve faithfully, and rece 
the fulfillment of His promises. oy: 
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Tew School Building 
is Opened in Manila 


idith Holbrow Studley Memorial 
]Marks Gradual Development of 
‘Institution for Chinese 


ANILA, P. I—The new Edith Hol- 
brow Studley memorial building | 


of St. Stephen’s school for Chin- | 


se girls was formally opened on July 
dst, the 22d anniversary of the founding. 
iddresses were made by Bishop Mosher 
t the Philippines; Chinese Consul Young; 
r. Castillejos, technical adviser to Presi- 
ent Manuel L. Quezon; and the presi- 
ent of the school alumnz association. 


BEGUN IN 1917 


St. Stephen’s school was inaugurated in 
uly, 1917, at the request of the congre- 
yation of St. Stephen’s church, there being 
10 school for Chinese girls in the city. The 
irst classes met in the sala, or living 
‘oom of the home of the Rev. H. E. Stud- 
ey, with Mrs. Studley and one Chinese 
eacher in attendance. 

The next year a third teacher was 
aeeded, and the school gradually grew year 
sy year until now there is an enrolment 
of 450 students, with 30 teachers, Chinese 
and English speaking. 

There is a complete Chinese department 
‘rom kindergarten to Senior high school, 
and a government recognized English de- 
sartment from first grade through first 
year high school. Miss Constance Bolder- 
ston is principal. 

The Rev. Hsi Jen Wei is the chaplain 
of St. Stephen’s School, as well as assistant 
at St. Stephen’s Church in Manila. 


Bishop Wilner and Two 
Others Hurt in Accident 


(By Cable) 

Manita, P, I—The Rt. Rev. Robert 
F. Wilner, Suffragan Bishop of the 
Philippines, the Rey. Arthur H. Rich- 
ardson of Baguio, and the Rev. William 


H. Wolfe of Bontoc were injured in an 
automobile collision near here August 
19th. All have head injuries, and Bishop 
Wilner and Fr. Richardson also suf- 
fered fractured wrists. Injuries are 
thought to be not serious, but all three 
clergymen have been hospitalized at St. 
Luke’s hospital, Manila. 


Pacifist Conference is 
Planned by N. Y. Clergy 


New YorK—A conference, the chief 


| aim of which will be the establishment of 


a strong sense of fellowship and solidarity 
among all convinced pacifists and other 
kindred spirits, has been called to meet at 
the Church of the Incarnation here Octo- 


| ber 9th. The conference call is signed by 


Bishops Lawrence of Western Massa- 
chusetts, Mitchell of Arizona, and Jones, 
retired; the Rev. Elmore M. McKee, 
chairman of the group; and others. 

The group feels that the need for seri- 
ous consideration within the Church of the 
crucial issues of war and peace has been 
apparent for a long time, and that the 
question of how the clergy and laity shall 
act if war comes must be considered. ~ 

Mr. McKee will open the conference. 
He will be followed by Bishop Jones, who 
will speak on Pacifists in the Last War. 
Mrs. Henry. Hill Pierce, National Council 
member and Miss Harriet Larned Hunt, 
headmistress of Kent Place school, will 
also speak. 


a ne 


' EDITH HOLBROW STUDLEY MEMORIAL BUILDING ’ 
‘This is the new building recently opened at St. Stephen’s school for Chinese girls in Manila, P. I. 
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BREWS OF THE CHURCH 


Delegates Meet for 
“Special Interests” 


Amsterdam Conferees Divided Over 
Important Problems; Feel Lack 
of Theological Knowledge 


By Peter Day 


MSTERDAM—Leaders of the Bible 
A study and special interest groups 
into which the delegates at Am- 
sterdam had been divided gave brief pre- 
liminary impressions to the full conference 
on August 2d. The final report, to be pub- 
lished soon, will codrdinate and expand 
these preliminary impressions, incorporat- 
ing suggestions made from the floor. 

Space does not permit more than a se- 
verely condensed summary of the impres- 
sions of the six special interest groups. 
These groups, it must be emphasized, did 
not attempt to make authoritative pro- 
nouncements on the subjects discussed, nor 
to pass resolutions calling for specific ac- 
tion. Indeed, the only resolutions passed 
were of appreciation to those who had 
helped make the conference a success. 

In the first place, we quickly became 
aware of our own lack of knowledge, not 
only in the various special fields of dis- 
cussion, but also in theology. In the sec- 
ond place, we were so deeply divided on 
many important problems that attempting 
to formulate our various positions into 
categorical statements would have been an 
unfruitful, divisive procedure. Rather, we 
joined together to give such witness as 
each point of view possessed, for the guid- 
ance of all toward a deeper understanding 
of God’s purpose for the world. We all 
could, and did, agree that it is only in 
God’s will that the true solution of any 
human problem is to be found. 


YOUTH IN THE WORLD 


Christian Youth in a World of Nations: 
The Rev. R. M. Fagley of the United 
States reported that: (1) Weare con- 
cerned with the mounting international 
anarchy not only as human beings but 
also as Christians; the Christian is called 
to witness against war and to fight to 
eliminate it from the world, although not 
all the conference members had the same 
belief about taking part in an existing 
war. (2) Our loyalty to Christ transcends 
all other loyalties. (3) We feel a deep 
need to extend the Christian community 
over the world, as we have found this 
unity in Amsterdam. (4) The weapons of 
truth must be used to counteract propa- 
ganda, for “truth is a mighty instrument 
for peace.” (5) Christians must help the 
victims of war. (6) The Christian has a 
pressing obligation to unite the nations— 
an undertaking that will require sacrifice. 
(7) True peace is based on justice, and 


SOE 


We Won't Be 
Really Happy— 


until The Episcopal Church in these Unit- 
ed States, and in parts adjacent or be- 
longing thereto, learns one more thing, 
to wit: that this Ammidon-Varian organ- 
ization of ours makes, has, or can get 
ANYTHING that the Episcopal Church 
needs, from a little 2c. devotional pic- 
ture on up to the complete woodwork of 
a Church interior. 

We except one thing only —VEST- 
MENTS. That’s not our business, or our 
field. We know all about them, and can 
advise, but we’re not tailors. 

Just get into the habit of writing us 
about all your needs—won’t you? Can 
you remember when such a type of ser- 
vice was ever tendered The Church be- 
fore? 

Are you all having a cool, restful sum- 
mer? We hope so! 


AMMIDON & COMPANY 
H.L. Varian, President 
32 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 
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CLOAKS — CASSOCKS — _ SURPLICES 
CUSTOM CLERICAL CLOTHES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS — STOLES — ETC. 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, inc. 
562 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 


OUTFITTERS TO THE CHURCH AND CLERGY 
SINCE 1892 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
ANDO 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


1, Visit our showroom when in New York 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. | 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery : 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches. 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 
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justice must rule the affairs of nations. 
(8) All this is impossible without God, 
and only through strong faith in His might 
and justice can we work for peace. 


NATION AND STATE 


Christian Youth in Nation and State: 
Pfarrer Paul Frey of Switzerland re- 
ported that it is a sign of the victory of 
Jesus Christ that we have been humbled 
and shaken out of the self-security of a 
Church Triumphant into the trials of the 
Church Militant. “If Jesus Christ the 


victorious One has found us in our work 


at Amsterdam, then we come face to face 
with the real need of our Church: that 
our Church does not have a responsible 
word to say in the present situation which 
speaks with binding authority. We are 
seeing the judgment of God upon a sec- 
ularized Church.” He added, “Believing 
in this Lord of lords, we are given the 
task as His witnesses of resisting all 
earthly powers which make an absolute 
claim in nation and state; and we shall not 
grow weary in this resistance because 
Christ is on our side. No earthly force can 
hinder the final victory of Christ; indeed, 
the demonized State with its rebellion 
against Christ’s kingdom, can ultimately 
only do the Church service by recalling it 
to be a~real Church. Then, when the 
Church is a real Church, it does its true 
service in and for the State.” 

Christian Youth in the Economic Or- 
der: M. S. Adiseshiah of India reported: 
(1) The world economic order is seri- 
ously disrupted with widespread unem- 
ployment, accumulation of surplus goods 
in the hands of those who do not need 
them, while those who do need them are 
unable to obtain them, concentration of 
economic power in irresponsible hands, 
conflicts for raw materials and markets, 
leading to war, and many other symptoms 
of economic chaos. (2) God is king over 
every branch of human life, and it is His 
will for all men to have their daily bread. 
The Christian Church therefore has a 
duty of prophetic witness against a false 
economic order, and must judge all orders 
in terms of their faithfulness to God’s 
justice and laws. (3) The _ individual 
Christian must realize that the ideal of 
his calling is an identification of prayer 
and work. The Christian must therefore 
interest himself in social problems so that 
this identification of prayer and work is 
possible for everyone. 


(To be concluded next week) 


Dr. John Wood Married 
to Miss R. B. Lustgarten 


New York—Dr. John Wilson 
Wood, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Foreign Missions, and for 
39 years secretary of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Epis- | 
copal Church, was married August 19th 
to Miss Regina B. Lustgarten, the 
ceremony taking place at the Church 
of the ‘Transfiguration here. Mrs. 
Wood was for a number of years on 
the staff of the Church’s mission in 
Hankow, China. Dr. Wood was a 
widower, his first wife having died in 


1931. 
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CANON DOUGLAS 


Canon Douglas Observes 
40th Year at Evergree 


EVERGREEN, CoLo.—The 40th anniver 
sary of the ordination of the Rev. Cano 


Winfred Douglas was celebrated on th 
Feast of the Transfiguration by this mou 
tain village where he has served through 
out his ministry. A capacity congregatio 
gathered at the Evergreen conference cen 
ter meeting house for the occasion. 

Canon Douglas was the celebrant at th 
Eucharist and the Rev. Dr. Harold L 
Bowen, rector of St. Mark’s church, Eva 
ston, Ill., was the preacher. At the co 
clusion of the service, Dr. Bowen presente 
Canon Douglas with a purse from thos' 
in attendance at the school of the prophe 
and the school of music. Chief Josep 
Marshall Kettle, full-blooded Sioux I 
dian, presented Canon Douglas with a 
ivory cross on behalf of the members o 
the Pine Ridge reservation in South Da 
kota. The cross was made by India 
women of the Pine Ridge mission. Cano: 
Douglas is an adopted member of th 
Sioux tribe. 


One of the major contributions b 
Canon Douglas during the 40 years of hi 
ministry has been the development of 
conference and retreat center here in thi 
Rocky mountain village, 30 miles ‘soutk 
west of Denver. Forty years ago he cam 
to the mountains for his health. With th 
assistance of the late Mrs. Douglas, h 
set about developing first of all a pa 
church. The Church of the Transfigurati 
was the result. The building now use 
the church was in the old days a s 
the section comprising the parish 
was a mountain hotel. 4 as 

Today the church is probably the 

one in the entire Rocky mountains whe: 
daily morning and evening services al 
conducted throughout the wears ) ~f 
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90 Gather for Closing 
of Colored Youth Camp 


Hancock County, Ga.—Three hun- 
ed persons gathered at the Camilla-Zack 
mmunity center, Hancock county, to 
tness the closing of the first Duncan J. 
jott religious training camp for Colored 
juth. The camp lasted for ten days. 
The camp, the first of its kind in Geor- 
a, proved such a success that President 
F. Hubert of the Georgia state college, 
blored branch of the University of 
eorgia, located near Savannah, not only 
ive two scholarships for rural boys and 
irls, but also offered to give the land and 
(00 toward the erection of a permanent 
nilding to house future camp activities, 
coviding the offer is accepted by the dio- 
sses of Georgia and Atlanta before the 
md of the year. Professor Hubert is not 
1 Episcopalian. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
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Workers Kneel to Give 


Thanks for Codperative 


PHILADELPHIA—Fighty-four -hosiery 
workers, many of whom had not been 
employed for months, knelt at Com- 
munion in St. Luke’s church here on 
August 20th, giving thanks for employ- 
ment made possible through the efforts 
of the Rey. David C. Colony, rector of 
St. Luke’s. Mr. Colony has started, 
with the aid of the workers, five codp- 
eratives in this area. 

Most recent of the projects is a 
hosiery mill, a workers’ codperative, 
incorporated on August 18th. Workers 
are now cleaning the plant in prepara- 
tion for beginning operations. A con- 
tract for a year’s output of stockings 
has been signed. The workers each con- 
tributed $300 to start the project. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


‘ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
* Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
sisical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
ene classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
idividual attention, and very high standards are maintained.The 
:hool has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee--- 
100.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
¢: examination. For Catalogue and information address 


The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


Saint Mary's School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 
For catalog address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


St. Christopher's 
‘4-point Church School for Boys 


dental, spiritual, physical and moral development. 
.ceredited preparation; graduates have splendid 
bllege records. Full program of supervised sports. 
‘or catalog, address: Robert W. Bugg, Acting 
feadmaster, Box 15, Richmond, Virginia. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


Saratoga Springs, Health Centre of America 
Episcopal School for 60 girls, ages 8-18. Tuition 
-$500-$650. Regents’ examination for college en- 
trance. Business, Art, Music, French, 
! 
zz 


Winter Sports. 
The Rev. F. Allen Sisco, Ph.D., Rector 
Protection, Care, Health, Education 


iscopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 
to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 
and Music. Complete sports program. 
ior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar, 
LC. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL 
Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 
and day school for girls, from pri- 
redited college preparatory. 


ard and tuition, $650. 
- BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. 


playground space, hockey field, and tennis ‘courts. | 


LOG, ADDRESS: MOTHER RACHEL, 0.8.A.__ 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 
ited to leading colleges. Country environments — near 
Baltimore. Music, Art, General Courses. All Athletits, 
Riding. Modern Equipment, Reasonable rates. 
Laura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


Oakland Plantation School 


For Younger Girls 


Exclusive Southern Home life. Standard 
courses. Individual care. References re- 
quired. Address: 


MRS. ROSEWELL PAGE 
Beaver Dam Virginia 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


96th Year. Episcopal. Effective preparation for C.E.B. Exam- 
inations. General course. H. S. graduates prepared intensive- 
ly for college. Excellent 1 and 2 yr. secretarial courses for 
H. S. graduates. Separate lower school. Riding. Sports. 
-Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THE BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
New Haven, Connecticut Ls 
Affiliated with Yale University ' 
Dean W. P. Ladd 80 Sachem Street 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road|} 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Full Undergraduate Course on the Tu- 

torial System, leading to Degree of TH.B. 

Fight months Canonical Studies and three 

months Clinical Training. eh 
‘ Address: THE DEAN 

4205 Spruce St. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
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Special Training to be 
Given Colorado Laymen 


EVERGREEN, Coto.—Plans for the use of 
laymen in serving and developing mission 
stations in the diocese of Colorado have 
been developed by the Rt. Rev. Fred Ing- 
ley, Bishop of the diocese. At a meeting 
of 32 layreaders held at the Evergreen 
conference center, Bishop Ingley announced 
that a special course of training for laymen 
will be inaugurated in Denver this fall. 

Upon successful completion of the 
course, laymen will be issued diocesan 
licenses as layreaders which not only will 
authorize them to conduct services but to 
give addresses of their own composition. 
The course, which is being prepared by 
the examining chaplains of the diocese, 
will cover the Bible, the Prayer Book, and 
the proper use of the voice in the conduct 
of the services. 


Eep UGA TPIONAL: We 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Che General Cheologiral Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 
Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 
Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 
ADDRESS 


THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


Address THE DEAN 


COLLEGES 


_MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
y COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economies, 
Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. ; 


LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


If 


the Church is important to you, it © 
is important for you to support 
and make use of the Church insti- 
tutions listed here. 


Church schools make : 
good Churchmen! 
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NECROLOGY 


May they rest 
in prare. 


T 


PHILIP A. FRANKLIN 


New YorK—Philip A. S. Franklin, di- 
rector and former president of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, and for many 
years a vestryman of St. Bartholomew’s 
church here, died August 13th. More than 
600 persons attended the funeral, which 
was held from the church on August 16th. 
The Rev. Dr. George Paull T. Sargent, 
rector, officiated. 

The entire office staff of the United 
States Lines, of which Mr. Franklin was 
retired chairman of the board, was re- 
leased from work to attend the service in 
a body. 


Mr. Franklin is survived by two sons, 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


John M. and Philip A. S., Jr.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Roland Palmedo; and two brothers, 
Walter S. and Rear Admiral William 
Buel Franklin. 


GILBERT McILVAINE 


Downinctown, Pa.—Gilbert Mcll- 
vaine, member of the Philadelphia archi- 
tectural firm of Wilson, Eyre & Mcll- 
vaine, died August 6th at Oaklands farm, 
Downingtown, the home of his brother 
Donald. He was 59 years old. 

Mr. Mcllvaine had been in ill health 
for a year. Educated in Philadelphia pri- 
vate schools, Trinity college, Hartford, 
and the University of Pennsylvania, he 
was in business in Philadelphia from 1903 
until illness forced him to retire. 

He originated the American Legion 
medals for high school essay contests on 
Americanism, an idea that has spread 
throughout the nation. 

He was a member of Psi Upsilon fra- 
ternity and the American Legion, and was 
senior warden of Saint James’ church, 
Downingtown, at the time of his death. 


August 30, 19, 
; 


On several occasions he was a delegate | 
the convention of the diocese. 

Mr. Mcllvaine is survived by I 
widow; two children, Lucy and Robinso| 
his mother, Mrs. A. R. MclIlvaine; tvj 
brothers, Donald and Herbert; and a s} 
ter, Fanny; all of Downingtown. | 

Funeral services were held from Saif 
James’ church, on August 8th, and we} 
in charge of the rector, the Rev. Edg} 
H. Yeoman. The Rt. Rev. Francis 
Taitt, Bishop-of Pennsylvania, assisted } 
the service. The interment took place | 
Northwood, Downingtown. 


——_¢—_— 


New N. C. Student Worker 


CuapeL Hiti, N. C.—Miss Margar 
Fletcher of Paducah, Ky., will succe 
Miss Margaret Williams as student wor 
er at the Woman’s college of the Univej 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro. Mi 
Fletcher will begin her work Septembj 
Ist. Her address after that date will | 
St. Mary’s House, Greensboro. 


Do = Gale-A-~S-Ser FF lobe Dea. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOARDING 


Caution 


CavTION is urged in dealing with a young man 
who, using many different names, pretends to be 
working toward a theological scholarship at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., by sell- 
ing subscriptions to various secular magazines. No 
such scholarship has ever been offered by the school 
of theclogy of the university. Anyone coming in 
contact with him should report the matter to the 
police, and to the Rev. Bayard H. Jones, Dean, 
The School of Theology, Sewanee. 


Died 


Epmunps, Freperica, daughter of the late Rev. 
Charles C. Edmunds and sister of the Rev. 
Charles C. Edmunds, D.D., died August 13th in 
Philadelphia, Interment in Johnstown, N. Y. 


Memorial 


Hiceins—In loving memory of Agnes Stuart 


Higgins, who departed this life September 3, 1929. 
May she rest in peace! 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass, Price and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


BOARDING 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th street, 

New York City. Attractive furnished rooms, 
with or without bath, for women. Reasonable rates. 
Fifteen minutes to Fair grounds. Address Stsrrers 
or St. Mary, St. Mary’s Hostel. 


ATLANTIC CITY. End World’s Fair trip at 103 
Stratford avenue. Near beach, church. Good 

food. Moderate. Mrs. Nerv. 

SHRINE MONT—see adv. in display . section. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


ST. ANDREW'S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 


Sisters or St. Joun Barrist. For women re- 


‘covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 


rooms, $10 to $15. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNITURE. Direct Factory Prices. 

Pews, Pulpits, Altars, Lecterns, Clergy Chairs, 
Altar Vases, Crosses, Candlesticks, Baptismal 
Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School Furniture. 
We allow for or sell your old equipment. Catalog 
and details on request. Repincton Co., Depart- 
ment X, Scranton, Pa. 


FOLDING CHAIRS, Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen. RepINGToN 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Rosert 
Rossins, 859 Lexington avenue, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


TWO ANTIQUE chasubles for sale; one 17th 
century Italian embroidered altar piece (St. 

Jchn) 25 by 17}-one ivory crucifix on velvet 

(framed) ; one antique Spanish surplice, 42 by 36. 

aye L-391, Tre Livyinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, 
is. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


LINEN VESTMENTS, Altar linens, made and 
repaired. Ecclesiastical embroidery. Marcarer 
ne Arxins, 928 South Fourth street, Springfield, 


LINENS, DAMASKS, stoles and materials. Altar 

linens, hangings, surplices to order. Attractive 
prices. Cuurcn Surpries & Eauirpment Co., 
2036 East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


$1.00 ‘and $1.50. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


SUMMER SEWING FOR ALTAR GUILD 
Pure Irish linen by yard or piece for all Chur 
needs. Order now while reduced prices contin) 


and stocks are complete. Mary Fawcett Co., Bi 
146, Plainfield, N. J. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH AN 
FOR CHURCH PEOPLE 

Write for information and prices. Lycettr, Ini 

317 North Charles street, Baltimore, Md. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER desires chang 

Excellent record, including 12 years’ traini 
metropolitan boy choirs. Rectors’ endorsement‘ 
Churchman. Modest remuneration. Box 5-355, T 
Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


COMPANION'S position wanted, to lady, by cv 

tured woman. Drive car, free to travel. Be 
references. Box C-392, Tue Livinc Cuure 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


RETREATS 


FREE—RETREAT NOTICES 


THE LIVING CHURCH, in an effort to promo 

the practice of going into Retreat among la 
men and clergymen, calls attention to its ne 
service. In the future, Tuer Living Cuurcu wi 
print free of charge in its classified section o: 
notice of any retreat held for Episcopal clergym 
laymen, or laywomen. Further notices will | 
changed for at our usual low rate of 25 cents 
ine. ‘ 

Send netices early to the advertising departme 
of Tur Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wisconsi 


A RETREAT for women will be held at §& 

Katharine’s school, Davenport, Ia., Septemb 
13th to 15th, with the Rt. Rev. Campbell Gr; 
as Conductor. All Church women are invited. Ty 
dollars for the period of the retreat. Notify t) 
Sister SUPERIOR. ] 


= 


ROOMS — 


WORLD'S FAIR guests, stay in beautiful Gar 
City. New house, cool, convenient to Fair, F 
Reservations necessary. Wri 
Mrs. F. S. B. G., 109 Huntington Road, Gard: 
City, L. I. Telephone Garden City 4028. 
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CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


BARTLAM, Rev. Ernest S., formerly rector of 
) Mark’s Church, Medford, Oreg.; to be rector 
St. Mary’s Church, Eugene, Oreg., effective 
itember 15th, 

BRETTMAN, Rev. James W., formerly rector of 
‘ Church of the Covenant, Junction City, Kans. ; 
‘rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Birmingham, 
ele 


dvans, Rev. Tueopore H., rector of Trinity 
wreh, New Haven, Conn.; to be rector of St. 
his Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, effective 
rober Ist. 
SarrBANKs, Rev. Ro turn J., formerly rector of 
| Jehn’s Church, St. Johns, Mich.; to be rector 
‘St. James’ Church, Grosse Ile, Mich., effective 
cober Ist. 
PorTUNE, Rev. Franx V., formerly curate of 
Paul’s Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; to 
‘rector of St. Paul’s Church, Steubenville, Ohio, 
ective September 24th. 
Xates, Rev. FreprericK Warp, formerly as- 
pant at Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn.; to 
rrectcr of Trinity Church, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
ILN.Y.), effective October Ist. Address, 70 Cay- 


Sayre, Rev. Samvuet H., formerly rector of St. 
mn’s Church, Bellefonte, Pa. (Har.); to be 
wor of St. Barnabas’ Church, Los Angeles, effec- 
e October 15th. Address, 2111 Chickasaw Ave., 
lzle Rock, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Starnes, Rev. Russerzr B., formerly curate of 

Matthew’s Church, San Mateo, Calif.; to be 
ar of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, San 
ancisco, Calif. 

‘AYLoR, Rev. Wirzram C., Jr., formerly chap- 
a of St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I.; 
bbe assistant at St. James’ Church, Chicago, III., 
ctive September Ist. Address, 666 Rush St. 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


PParxer, Rev. Louis A., rector of St. John’s 
urch, Kingsville, Baltimore, Md., will serve at 

Paul’s, Great Neck, N. Y., during August and 
cough the first week in September. Address, 70 
brace Ave. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


‘Kerrer, Rev. Louis B., formerly 3824 S.E. 
‘riten St.; 3932 S.E. Woodstock Blvd., Port- 
nd, Oreg. 


RESIGNATION 


Wuire, Rev. Howarp D., as rector of St. 

vary’s Church, Eugene, Oreg. Address remains 

11931 Moss St., Eugene, Oreg. 
DEPOSITION 


‘Harris, Tuomas Lreonarp, Presbyter, by the 
lshop of Pennsylvania, August 14, 1939. De- 
esed at his own request, for causes which do not 
=ect his moral character. 
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CHURCH CALENDAR 
SEPTEMBER 


. (Friday.) be 

Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

_ Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

22,23. Ember Days. 

St. Matthew. (Thursday.) 

Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

St. Michael and all Angels. (Friday.) 

(Saturday.) 


COMING EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 
Brooks institute, North Andover, Mass. 
‘Annual convocation of South Dakota, 
_ Mitchell. s 
Convocation of Idaho, Boise. — 
Consecration of Rev. Dr. Edwin J. Ran- 
_ dall as Suffragan Bishop of Chicago. 


ha Weekley iMfanten, J and Bvacnt: 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


To Hold Third Annual Conference 
for Church Workers Among Colored 


SAN Francisco—The third annual con- 
ference for Church workers among Col- | 


ored people on the Pacific coast will meet 
at St. Cyprian’s church here September 
27th and 28th. The Rev. Thaddeus P. 
Martin is vicar. 

Addresses will be delivered by Bishop 
Block, Coadjutor of California and the 
Rev. H. Randolph Moore, vicar of St. 
Philip’s church, Los Angeles. The confer- 
ence sermon will be preached by the Rev. 


David R. Wallace. 
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Rev. J. S. Bond Reported to be 
Recovering From Third Operation 


St. Simon’s IsLAND, Ga.—The Rev. 
James Sullivan Bond, rector of Christ 
church, Frederica, who for the past months 
was a patient in a Savannah hospital, was 
reported recently to be improving. He 
suffered an infection in an ankle bone. It 
was expected that he would be able to 
leave the hospital late in August. 

Mr. Bond underwent three operations, 
and he will have to use crutches for some 
time. The Rev. John Bentley has been 
taking services for him. 


eptiel ee Cate 9 1 Revel a ias 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam avenue and 112th street 


New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion; 10, Morning 
Prayer; 11, Holy Communion and sermon; 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days); 9, Morning Prayer; 5, Eve- 
ning Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4:30 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park avenue and 51st street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Service and sermon, 
Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 
10:30 a.m. 
The church is open daily for prayer. 


St. George’s Church, New York 
Founded 1748—AlII Seats Free 
Stuyvesant square, 16th street E. of 3d avenue 
“The First Institutional Church in New York” 
Rev. Ermore M. McKerg, Rector 
8 a.m., Holy Communion; 11 a.m., Service and 

Sermon 
Clubs, Clinics, Summer Camps, Rainsford House 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 


Madison avenue and 35th street 


Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector # 


Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m. 
Wednesdays and Holy Days: Holy Communion, 
10 a.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison avenue at 71st street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 
8:00 4.m., Holy Communion ; 
11:00 4.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 
Preacher : 


The Rt. Rev. H. P. Almon Abbott, D.D. 
Bishop of Lexington 


Holy Communion 
12:00 m., Thursdays and Saints’ Days. 
SAS Bi ee ee ee ee 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th street, between Sixth and Seventh avenues 
Sunday Masses, 7 and 9; Sung Mass, 11 a.m. 


Confessions: Saturdays, 2:30, 5, and 8 P.M. 
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NEW YORK—Continued 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth avenue and 53d street 
Rev. Roe.ir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services, 8 and 11 a.m. 


Daily: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Little Church Around the Corner 
1 East 29th St., 
TRANSFIGURATION Wawevork 
Rev. Ranvorru Ray, D.D., Rector 


Communion, 8 and 9 a.m. (daily, 8 a.m.) 
Choral Eucharist, Sermon, 11 a.m. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Frepreric S. Freminc, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 P.m. 
Weekdays: 8, 12 (except Saturdays), 3 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust street between 16th and 17th streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m.; Matins, 10:30 a.m. 

High Mass, 11 a.m.; Evensong, 4 p.m. 


Daily: 7 and 9 a.m. and 12:30 and 5 p.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m, 


WISCONSIN 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau avenue and N. Marshall street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 


Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30 (Low Mass); 11 
(Sung Mass and sermon). 

Weekday Mass: 7 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 15-5, 7: 15-8. 

Evensong: 5:30 daily. 


College Services 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
St. Mark’s Church, Berkeley 


Tue Rev. J. Linpsay Patron 
Tue-Rey. Ranvorrs C. Mirrer, Px.D. 
Miss Marcaret WILLIAMS 


| Sunday Services, 7:30 and 11:00 a.m. 
|! Cranmer Club for Students, 6:00 p.m. 
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St. Peter's Parish 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY 
REV. GEORGE H. BoYD, RECTOR 


August llth, 1939 


Practical Publishing’ Co. 

Westfield, N. J. 
Dear Mr. Cross: 

Allow me to congratulate you upon the publishing of the 
Practical Lesson Course for Church Schools. We had been searching 
for several years in an effort to secure a unified lesson plan for 
our children. The Practical Lesson Course has now answered our 
problem. 

Not only has the Course been of intense value to our 
teachers and pupils but we have found that the parents have taken 
keen interest in the assignments for home study. 

I am sure that you will be happy to know that we plan to ex— 
tend the use of your Course this year, installing the complete 
Practical Lesson Series, including the Primary Course, in our 
chapel school. 

I heartily commend your Course to the clergy everywhere. 

Please reserve my order for Year Two, to be delivered on 
September lst. 


Faithfully yours, 
Signed: George H. Boyd. 


This letter is published by permission. The original is on file in our office. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES THE PRACTICAL PUBLISHING CO. | 


Westfield New Jersey 
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TWO NEW WORK BOOKS for the FALL 


A TOUR of the PRAYER BOOK MY OWN HISTORY 
of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Compiled by Alice Brookman 


This work book shows the development of 
the Christian Church through the centuries 
and, toward the end, the spread of the Church __ 
in this country without attempting to follow 
the Church’s growth in other parts of the ~ 
world. Only incidentally are other Christian _ 
bodies touched upon. ee 


There are 32 work sheets, many with line 
drawings—enough material for a whole 
year’s work. The sheets are punched to fitany _ 
standard loose-leaf binder and an undecorated 

leatherette cover (to be ordered s 
with built-in clasps is available. 
_ Bishop Wilson’s book The Divine 
sion is essential to the instructox 
of other helpful books, usually 
parish libraries, is given in the I 
Price, 75 cents. each ZS 
| Se it eee 


Compiled by the Rev. Vernon McMaster 


The aim and purpose of this work book 
is to acquaint young people and adults with ~ 
the content and use of the Book of Common 

_ Prayer. Set up in 36 work sheets comprising 
a full year’s work and addressed to the indi- 
vidual, it is especially adaptable for class use 
by groups of young people or adults. Many 
of the work sheets carry line drawings illus- 
trating the architecture, furniture, and min- 
istry of the Church. 


Parishes and Diocesan Departments of 
_ Religious Education dealing with isolated 
pupils will find this course of practical help — 
Pea I, educating such members. a 


_ Pages are punched to fit a standard loose- 

4 leaf binder, and an undecorated leatherette _ 
{| _ cover (to be ordered separately) is bupplies | 

to fit the sheets. la tae 
A Prayer Book is essential in working out | 
ne course and a list of helpful books is.sug- | 
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